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JC faculty and academic staff are 
ed to get the smallest 1973 pay in- 
se of any group of public employees 
d out of state funds. Last October the 
ents accepted President Hitch’s re- 
mendation of a 5.4 percent academic 
raise. This was approved by Govern- 
eagan for the 1973 budget. State Uni- 
ity faculty are scheduled for a 7.5 per- 
it increase. 

‘The overall Reagan budget for UC is a 
tinuation of his efforts to force 
nges in UC policies and to increase 
Ity workload through limiting funds. 
ontrast the state universities and col- 
s fared better in terms of salary in- 
ses, additional faculty and higher 
rating funds. 

resident Hitch has expressed “disap- 
tment” over the Governor’s budget. 
one bright spot for Hitch was the sa- 
recommendation which he called “a 
t welcome break with the recent 
,” and “the best we have had in sev- 
years.” 

Purchasing Power Lost 
parently President Hitch is either 
formed or indifferent to the fact that 
proposed UC academic pay increase 
1973 will not re-establish the pur- 
ing power faculty enjoyed in the 1969 
'y schedule. In November 1972, AFT 
with UC representatives to discuss 
grossly inadequate pay proposal sent 
he Regents. According to the AFT 
ysis, a 10 per cent faculty and aca- 
lic staff pay hike is needed in 1973 to 
in the loss in purchasing power. 
brarians and teaching assistants did 
share President Hitch’s pleasure be- 
e Reagan eliminated the librarian’s 
percent and the teaching assistant’s 
inequity pay increase which the Re- 
s did recommend. 
addition, Reagan cut out the re- 
mended increase in health insurance 
retirement benefits for all em- 


The Bright Spot 

e one bright spot for UC employees 
Reagan’s request for an average 12.1 
nt increase for nonacademic staff 
will receive increases ranging from 5 
percent. This was made because the 
Personnel Board recommended a 
percent increase for state classified 
loyees. 

ul Goodman, President of the AFT 
ersity Council, stated “there is no 

ication for giving UC faculty the 
illest increase, or for eliminating li- 
an and teaching assistant inequity 
tments.” 

e AFT will introduce legislation for 

percent faculty raise, the special 

ity adjustments for librarians and 

and improved fringe benefits,” 

man added. 

€ are not seeking any special bene- 
or UC faculty. Right now UC aca- 
c employees are being discrim- 
ed against, and it is only fair that we 
up with the rising cost of living, 


Publication of the Unversity Council-A 


“Librarian pay reflects historic 
patterns of sex discrimination against a 
‘women’s’ occupation and the Legisla- 
ture has an obligation to end such 
discrimination.” 

Librarians As Pawns 

Philip Hoehn, the AFT librarian 
coordinator, criticized the University for 
sending a separate librarian pay propo- 
sal to the Governor. 

“Identifying librarians and TAs for a 
special increase placed us in the cross-fire 
of the Reagan-Hitch fight,” Hoehn 
charged. “Surely UC strategists must 
have known that.” 

“Perhaps,” he added, “our inequity in- 
crease was offered as bait for a Reagan 
cut in the hope that some other UC bud- 
get request might be approved. But what- 
ever the reason, we believe that the entire 
way UC has handled the discriminatory 
practice which make librarians the low- 
est paid academic employees has been 
lacking in good faith.” 


can Federation of Teachers 


In response to Governor Reagan’s pres- 
surs, the University of California adminis- 
tration is moving toward open endorse- 
ment of the State Department of Finance’s 
plan to concentrate research library facili- 
ies at Berkeley and UCLA. As a result 
fundamental academic policy decisions 
and the future of graduate programs 
throughout the system may be made 
through the backdoor route of restricting 
library funds. 

Over a year ago the State Department of 
Finance called for a major overhaul of the 
UC library system with the concentration 
of research materials at UC Berkeley and 
UCLA, and the maintenance of small core 
collections on the other campuses. 

The Reagan Plan 

The pressures from Sacramento con- 
tinue, according to the recent report by 
state auditors calling for creation of two re- 
gional consortia in the northern and 
southern parts of the state to share “under- 
utilized” material, supplemented by “a 
quick and efficient interlibrary loan ser- 
vice that can complete a transaction within 


_ a maximum of 24 hours.” This system 


would rely on teletype communications 
between Berkeley and UCLA and outlying 
campuses and would bus students and 
faculty to the two major research libraries. 


These recommendations in a Finance _ 


AFT- Senate Protests 
Block ‘Floating Bottom’ 


The Hitch administration’s move to 
drastically change the University of Cali- 
fornia faculty promotion policies in Sec- 
tion 52 to create a “floating bottom” of 
untenured faculty has been temporarily 
delayed because of the extensive faculty 
criticism to the latest draft. 


At a meeting in December 1972 between 
AFT and UC representatives, J. Dean 
Swift, academic assistant to Vice Presi- 
dent Angus Taylor, stated that UC admin- 
istration would not implement the third 
version of a revised Section 52 of the Ad- 
ministrative Manual. According to Swift 
the third version released on September 14, 
1972 will be withdrawn and a fourth draft 
presented for faculty consideration. 

However, in mid-January there were 
conflicting reports from Senate leaders 
about the status of changes in Section 52. 
Senate leaders reported they were in- 
formed by Taylor’s office that no further 
faculty input will be sought, and that a re- 
vised Section 52 will be released based on 
the responses already received. 

At the same time plans are proceding for 
the 27th All-University Faculty Confer- 
ence which will be held at UC Santa Cruz 
on March 26-28, 1973. The conference 
theme is “The Impact of Change on Aca- 
demic Personnel Policies.” One of the main 
items on the agenda will be a discussion of 
faculty promotions, tenure and due pro- 
cess. In the past such conferences have de- 
veloped reports which have been the basis 
of new University programs such as the ex- 
tended university which was discussed at 
the last conference. 

AFT Analyses Draft 

Last Fall when the third version of a re- 

vised Section 52 draft was released, An- 


gus Taylor’s cover letter maintained that 
the draft represents” “a formal expression 
of what have been long standing policies 
and that the basic content of each policy is 
unchanged.” 

In response the AFT prepared a de- 
tailed analysis of the draft and comparing it 
to present policy in Section 52. The AFT 
analysis was sent to statewide and div- 
isional Senate committees as a contribu- 
tion to a careful scrutiny of the proposed 
changes. 

The distinguishing feature of the third 
version was that it made explicit what was 
carefully veiled in the earlier drafts, pri- 
marily around procedural changes that 
gave administration greater authority in 
promotion decisions and correspondingly 
‘eroded the role of faculty decision-mak- 
ing. - 

The AFT charged that the Hitch admin- 
istration is seeking to institute a revolving 
door policy. which would create a floating 
bottom of junior faculty who would have 
little chance of promotion to tenure even if 
they met the usual University standards of 
merit. 

No Reasonable Expectations 

Under this policy, in addition to the 
merit criteria, the decisions on retention 
and promotion would be affected by the 
following new criteria: 


1. “the availability of funds.” 

2. “fiscal considerations.” 

3. “the University’s need for an in- 
dividual’s services.” 

4, “programatic restrictions.” 


5. “budgetary restrictions.” 
Continued on Page 4 
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JC Library Report Backs Reagan 
lan to Cut Graduate Programs | 


Faculty Slated For 
Smallest Pay Raise 


Department draft report, “Library 
Cooperation: A Systems Approach to 
Interinstitutional Resource Utilization,” 
seek to end duplicate purchase of little- 
used material. 

The system would work as follows, 
according to the report: “A book going 
from (Cal State U) Fullerton to (UC) Santa 
Barbara, for example, would be brought to 
UCLA by the (Cal State U) San Bernar- 
dino truck on its first route, transferred to 
the Santa Barbara truck and brought back 
to Santa Barbara on the return truck. It 
would be returned by retracing these 
steps.” 

UC Moves to Comply 

A year ago the Hitch Administration 
criticized the Auditor’s report, but in the 
summer 1972 the President’s Academic 
Planning and Program Review Board 
appointed a Library Task Force chaired by 
Robert O. Collins, Dean of Graduate 
Studies at Santa Barbara to define “priori- 


' ties and policies for the allocation of library 


resources in the University of California.” 

In its report submitted 1 December 1972 
the Task Force concluded that available 
state funds in the 1970s and beyond wili not 
be sufficient to maintain the present quality 
of library collections. “Those who supply 
the resources to sustain the University of 
California will simply not provide funds 
for the development of eight comprehen- 
sive research libraries;” moreover, such 
duplicationwould be “difficult to justify for 
academic, let alone economic, reasons.” 

The Task Force, therefore, recom- 
mends that UC adopt a new concept “The 
Campus Library.” According to this pro- 
posal, the seven smaller campuses would 
“undertake a program of selective acquisi- 
tion of current books, periodicals, and 
other materials. The emphasis would be on 
selection and on the currency of the 
materials.” 

The collection of materials would be the 
responsibilities of UCLA and UCB Li- 
braries. “The purchase of restrospective 
materials can quickly emasculate a library 
budget and consequently for a Campus 
Library should be rigorously restricted.” 
Campus Libraries would also contain 


“basic research materials, including stan- 


dard reference and bibliographic guides” 
but they would concentrate on collecting 
materiais “in those fields of instruction 
which are authorized on each campus.” 

The Task Force also calls for improving 
library resources and services at UCB 
and UCLA. Finally it urges that special 
collections in the smaller libraries be 
shifted to other locations “with a view to 
concentrating, exchanging and streng- 
thening individual campus holdings,” and 
that the University discourage the creation 
of any more branch libraries on the 
campuses. 

AFT Rejects Task Force Report 

Philip Hoehn, UCB Librarian and AFT 
Library Coordinator, warned that the Task 
Force Report suggests that the UC 
Administration has accepted the essentials 
of the State Finance Department’s recom- 
mendation for reorganizing the University 
library system. 

“The Report,” Hoehn said, “incor- 
porates many of the fallacious assumpt- 
ions of Governor Reagan’s auditor's report 
and reveals a comparable insensitivity to 
the needs of students and faculty on all the 

Continued on Page 4 
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PAGE SMITH’S APPEAL- 


LETTERS TO MY COLLEAGUES 
By Page Smith 
Cowell College, UCSC 


Page Smith, Professor of History at the Univer- 


sity of California, Santa Cruz, announced in June, . 
1972, his retirement from the University for rea- . 


sons of common concern to all members of the UC 
faculty. For that reason, the University Guardian 
reprints below correspondence by Prof. Smith that 
led up to his decision to resign. 

Page Smith served at UCLA from 1953 to 1964 
when he became Provost of Cowell College UC 
Santa Cruz. He is the author of James Wilson, 
Founding Father; John Adams; The Historian and 
History; And As a City Upon a Hill; The Town in 
American History; and Daughters of the Pro- 


mised Land. ee o 
May 20, 1970 


Ten years ago I wrote an article, published in 


the Journal of Higher Education, entitled, “Tea- . 


ching, Research, and Promotion.” In it I argued 
that teaching and research could and should be 
expected of every faculty member in any repu- 
table institution of higher learning but that publi- 
cation was a false criterion. 


It is perhaps worth considering for a moment 
the origin and rise of the requirement in major 
universities that a professor publish in order to 
be given tenure. The publication requirement can 
be traced to the entry onto the American scene, 
primarily through Johns Hopkins, of the ideals 
of German scholarship. With the organization 
and expansion of graduate study, a major uni- 
versity was defined by the presence of a number 
of distinguished scholars whose distinction was 
attested to by the quality of their published re- 
search. š eae 

In the olden days these scholars were, most 
generally, men of genuine intellectual power 
whose works often helped to create and define 
new fields of scholarly investigation. Since grad- 
uate studies increased more rapidly than the 
numbers of “distinguished scholars”, “publishing 
scholars” soon took their places. The difference 
was an important one. If there were not enough 
distinguished scholars — that is, figures of un- 
questioned eminence and authority — to go 
around, universities would have to make out 
with publishing scholars. 

As late as the 1920’s an older genteel tradition 
still prevailed in many American academies. The 
academic world was dominated by Ivy League in- 
stitutions where tweedy professors instructed 
docile students in the rudiments of polite learn- 
ing and rewarded their casual exercises with a 
“gentleman’s C.” 

The decade of the Great Depression left the 
colleges and universities on ice. The basic issue 
was survival. One significant change marked 
these years. The shift in power and importance 
from the small private colleges and universities 
to the great state institutions, which had to be 
sure started in the early decades of the century, 
proceeded at an accelerated pace. 

By the end of World War H the academic 
world was ready for its own Florida Boom or 
South Sea Bubble. Institutions and graduate pro- 
grams expanded at an extraordinary rate. Every 


January 14, 1972 


To the Faculty of UCSC: 

Several years ago I addressed two ephemeral 
screeds to the faculty on issues about which I felt 
concern. Brooding about the lack of exchange 
among us as a faculty (as opposed to members of a 
college) on academic and intellectual matters I am 
emboldened to address my colleagues again. And, 
moreover, propose that we try to establish a gen- 
eral line of communication by such means. That is 
to say that we commit our thoughts and concerns, 
particularly about UCSC, to the ditto machine, an 
inexpensive and convenient method of corres- 
ponding. 

Lam troubled about the fact that we have been 
backed into a corner on the question of so-called 
“teaching load.” Pressed by the Governor, and, toa 
degree, by the legislature to teach more we insist 
that we are already teaching to the very maximum 
of our capacities and energies, or, at least, to the 
limit of our resources when our other obligations, 
primarily the scholarly ones, are taken into ac- 
count. I am not sure that this is either trué or mor- 
ally defensible. 


Our primary concern is certainly not what peo- 


ple “outside” think of us, but on the other hand it 


new institution and every old one seeking to up- 
grade itself or merely to avoid being left in the 
lurch, searched desperately for outstanding, that 
is to say published, scholars, and in the mad 
struggle for prestige and “national ranking” ruth- 
lessly discarded men and women who had failed, 
for whatever reason to publish. 

Lively, able, intelligent teachers who had not 
produced the requisite amount of published ma- 
terial were ejected from the Ivory Tower. The 
most learned article or’ comprehensive mon- 
ograph could not redeem them if it lay unpublish- 
ed in a desk drawer. To save their academic 
souls research, sound though it might be, was 
not enough. Publication was required. And the 
most brilliant teaching weighed no more than a 
feather in the scale. 

Hundreds of books were thus published each 
year with no more justification than that they 
procured their authors an academic promotion; 
hundreds of others just as good, and sometimes 
superior, went unpublished because one jemon 
came up on the academic slot machine instead of 
three oranges. ge 

Much has to be done in the world that is duty, 
or obligation or mere routine. But the only great 
labors are labors of love. Since this is so, only 
those people should write books —- scholarly or 
otherwise — who love to write books or need, 
out of their own obscure hunger, to write books. 
All others should be actively discouraged be- 
cause they will, with rare exceptions, write bad 
books. 

To extract books from scholars as a require- 
ment for promotion is a terrible perversion of 
the whole spirit of scholarship and I cannot 
understand why this simple fact is not apparent 
to anyone of average good sense. The whole aca- 
demic enterprise is hopelessly distorted and de- 
graded by the practice. 

In place of the notion of single-minded pursuit 
of truth as the ideal of the academic world, we 
would have to substitute something to the effect 
that the average American scholar is engaged in 
the pursuit of truth but has to be driven in this 
pursuit by one of the most ruthless forms of coer- 
cion — the fear of being publicly humiliated by 
being fired from his job and branded as inade- 
quate by his colleagues. What kind of pursuit of 
truth is that? 

Behind the publish-or-perish syndrome lies a 
simple if usually unspoken assumption: academic 
scholarship will insure the orderly and con- 
tinuous advancement of mankind. Committed to 
pushing forward the famous “frontiers of know- 
ledge” so beloved of commencement orators, 
the atademic world, in order to insure the prog- 
ress of the race, must insist that every professor 
privileged to labor within its walls play his part 
in this great work of “progress” by producing 
one or more monographs intended expressly to 
push forward the particular frontier of know- 
ledge chosen as his “field.” 

Higher education thus came to replace all 
those earlier panaceas which. had so beguiled us 
—- temperance, vegetarianism, phrenology, spirit- 
ualism, science of mind, and dozens of other nos- 


trums believed at one time or another by mil- 


lions of Americans to be the proper channels of — 


would be foolish not to recognize that to many of 
them we appear to be a privileged and selfish caste 
who have created what appears to be an ideal sit- 
uation for ourselves at the cost of our students. 


I believe that any discussion of this situation 
must take place against the background of the fact 
that we are in a crisis of intellect and spirit (as well 
as, I suppose, of finances) of a very serious nature 
and that it is very odd for us to go on with business 
as usual as though nothing had happened in our 
world or the outside world in the last ten years. 


I believe we have an obligation to teach as much 
as we need to teach in order to insure that our stu- 
dents are properly taught. If this is the case, itseems 
to me to follow that.no student should ever be de- 
nied admission to a class for which he or she is rea- 
sonable well qualified. This means, obviously, that 
we will have to teach some classes differently from: 
the way we would prefer but this does not neces- 
sarily mean less usefully or less well. A seminar of 
forty people is certainly not impossible; it simply 
has to be done differently, divided into sections or 
handled in some other fashion. 

I believe we must abandon the notion of a “five- 
course teaching load.” That is simply preposterous 


redemption; we could be saved by scholarship. 

If in your heart of hearts you could believe 
that, you could commit the most cruel and wick- 
ed acts with a spirit of transcendent self- 
righteousness. You could kill the spirits and ruin 
the careers of thousands of young teachers and 
bully and intimidate the rest. You could do this, 
safe in the knowledge that you were maintaining 
“standards,” defending your own academic baili- 
wick against mediocrity, even doing what was 
“truly in the best interests” of the victim, mean- 
while, of course, preserving the special privileges 
that you have euchred for yourself out of a com- 
pliant university: the splendid salary, the delight- 
ful sabbaticals, the generous grants, the minute 
teaching load, all the prestige, the honors and 
emoluments and prerequisites of being a publish- 
ed, tenured faculty member in a great university, 
or at least one of those ranked by somebody or 
other hopefully in the first ten but at least in the 
first twenty. i 

I will never forget the response of a colleague 
to whom I expressed my disgust with the “pub- 
lish or perish” canon. “Well,” he said, reflective- 
ly, “I largely agree, but then how would we be 
distinguished from the state colleges?” I'm afraid 
the answer is more to the point than many of us 
would wish to admit. Each year we engage in the 
ritual murder of some of our colleagues in order 
to preserve our own privileges. 


In order to do something cruel and inhumane, 
we must, of course, believe that it is for the good 
of mankind. The more cruel and inhumane the 
act, the more fervently we must believe that the 
salvation of the race depends upon our suppress- 
ing all our generous instincts, all charity, all com- 
passion. 

We do suffer every spring when colleagues we 
esteem and value as people and as friends are 
ritually murdered, degraded, and humiliated. We 
reiterate how much we like So-and-So person- 
ally; how much we like his wife and children; 
how much we respect his gifts as a teacher, the 
time he spends’ with students, his kindness and 
decency. “But I’m afraid,” we add with a pious 
downcasting of the eyes, “that this just isn’t the 
place for Bill (or Ed, or Joe, or Sue). He really 
wouldn't be happy here in the long run. We put 
too much emphasis on publication. 

I believe this is the proper time to unmask this 
tragic farce. The fact is we are no longer capable 
of believing that mankind will be saved by mono- 
graphs. The academic world is in considerable 
disarray. I pray that it may be put back together 
again but if it is (and I believe that it is by no 
means certain that it can be), it will be a very dif- 
ferent worid than the one which has been so gen- 
erous to us and so parsimonious to our students. 

If it is to be put back together again, we will 
need the best efforts of the best of us so we had 
better re-examine our consciences and our think- 
ing to determine whether continuing fratricide is 
an adequate response to the exigencies of this 
time. Basically good and decent men, acting on 
false premises, have persuaded themselves they 
must do wicked things. I trust that we have the 
courage and good sense to refuse to maintain a 
course so destructive to our community. 

Page Smith 


since it assumes that a course equals a course equals 
a course; that “courses” are interchangeable units 
all of equal weight, all requiring the same degree of 
preparation, etc. This is a fallacy so patent that it 
surely does not need to be answered. It is a degrad- 
ing notion of the teaching responsibilities which we 
all share. It makes us into bookkeepers and ac- 
countants, constantly fretting about our “teaching 


load.” 
Since we do, for better or worse, at the moment , 


teach courses, my suggestion is that instead of five 
per year we offer to teach nine and then apply our 
wits to the problem of how to do this ina way that is 
more interesting, more rewarding and not a great 
deal more time consuming than our present “load.” 
If we-have to give up something, let’s give up com: 
mittees, all committees, and see if the University 
would collapse. And we might even profit, in some’ 
instances, by proceeding with our scholarly re- 
searches at a slower tempo (they are, in any event, 
secondary, or should be). 

That’s what I think. I hope we can communica 
with each other on these and other matters 01 
which our lives (and, more importantly, those 
our students) depend. 

Page Smit 


February 28, 1972 
TO: ALL FACULTY 
Dear Colleagues: 

My effort to stimulate discussion of “teaching 
load” was not, I fear, an unqualified success. There 
was, as you know, one public response. In addition 
I got five personal letters, the general tone of four of 
which was that I was a fool. The most interesting 
letter came from a faculty wife. 


The four letters were from non-tenured faculty 
members who said, in effect, “It is all very well for 
you to say such outrageous things, you have tenure 
....” The unkindest cut of all was the comment 
that it was all right for me to indulge myself in such 
fantasies “at the close of your career.” That, I con- 
fess, shook me up a bit. 

One letter, and a second-hand report of several 
conversations, stressed the point that I was betray- 
ing my colleagues by putting a weapon into the 
hands of our common “enemies.” This seems to me 
a slightly paranoid reaction. In any event ] had the 
impression that many people did not read my letter. 

I tried to make the point that we are caught in the 
rigid and outmoded notion that “a course equals a 
course” — that all courses involve the same amount 
of an instructor’s time and energy; that this notion 
keeps us from being as flexible and inventive in our 
teaching as we might be; that we develop a book- 
keeping mentality in regard to our teaching that is 
antithetical to our true roie as teachers and that we 
have to try to think through, in new ways, what it 
means to teach on the college or university level. 

1 still believe we are reactive (and humorless) 
rather than imaginative and enterprising in the 
ways in which we think about ourselves in relation 
to our students. 

I only know one thing. If we go staggering from 
quarter to quarter (or semester to semester) 
strained, anxious and over-worked, as many of us 
seem to do, the whole operation is profoundly 


March 16, 1972 
N. Q. BROWN and UCSC FACULTY 


Dear Nobby: 

Thank you for your letter. I had begun to feel I 
was shouting into a barrel. 

You ask if I wish to do away with the judgment 
by senior faculty of junior faculty and propose that 
this would mean intellectual mediocrity. I confess 
that I would /ike to do away with judgment and I do 
believe in the injunction “Judge not. . . .” I also 
believe that this is a particularly awkward time to 
judge. I am haunted by the remark of a senior fac- 
ulty member (in another institution): “We will 
never have a decent department until we get rid of 
the young radicals in the junior faculty. But of 
course we will have to do it on scholarly grounds to 
avoid a big row.” 

Reluctant as I am to make them, I do believe 
judgments have to be made. I am no admirer of me- 
diocrity (though I do believe, as 1 must assume you 
do, that it takes people of different kinds of capa- 
cities to make up a university faculty.). 1 would in- 
sist however that our present system is far more ca- 
pricious than you seem willing to acknowledge. 
And I believe it to be unnecessarily cruel and de- 
structive. 

In almost twenty years in the University of Cali- 
fornia, I have seen mediocre people kept because 
they had ingratiated themselves with their seniors 
and better men sent away. Of the six cases that I 
have had the closest contact where assitant profes- 
sors were denied tenure, in four they were, in my 
carefully considered judgment, replaced by people 
who were intellectually inferior to them. Two who 
were denied tenure because they had not published 
or published enough later published perfectly re- 
spectable books that would, had they been pub- 
lished a few years earlier, have assured tenure for 
them. 

1 also believe that intellectual quality and publi- 
cation are two very different things. And this seems 
to me to be the heart of the matter. 1 do not think 
you want to suggest that the mere publication of a 
book, even a perfectly decent book, is evidence of 
the kind of intellectual distinction that you and I 
advocate. 

In my opinion the fact that we pretend that these 
two things are virtually synonymous gets us in most 
of the trouble I believe we are in. We are, in my 
view, remarkably casual about employing junior 
faculfy, in large part because we rely on the “tenure 
system” to get rid of them if it appears we have 
made a mistake. And almost invariably the mis- 
take is defined as whether they have published a 


wrong. And the trouble is not our “teaching load.” 
“teaching load.” 

If we are worn-out, as my correspondents de- 
clare themselves to be, by teaching 4.5 courses a 
year (which is our present “load”) of course we will 
be more worn out by teaching 5.5 courses or 6.5 
courses, etc. And we would all be dead if we tried to - 
teach nine courses. I will say again: The point is not 
the number per se, but a more sensible approach to 
our common tasks. f simply refuse to believe that 
teaching, even a lot of teaching, cannot be a plea- 
sure and refreshment. 

One correspondent wrote that the notion of no 
faculty committees was “simply romantic non- 
sense.” Without faculty committees the Univer- 
sity would collapse, he declared. Well, romantic 
nonsense or not, it’s still an experiment I would like 
to try: a one-year moratorium on committees. 
Surely we wouldn’t collapse in one year! 

The replies of the non-tenured faculty pricked 
my conscience, Í must admit. So, since we are ap- 
parently committed to the numbers game I would 
like to state one proposition which I believe to be 
true (without, as Alfred North Whitehead said, 
“any confusing research”) and one proposal, fol- 
lowing from the proposition. 

Proposition: When everything is said about 
“teaching load” that can be said it is a simple fact 
that in most departments and most universities the 
heaviest “teaching load” falls on the non-tenured 
faculty who have also to contend with a brutal and 
all.too imminent deadline to prove themselves as 
scholars (some departments, or boards, make a 
conscientious effort to take account of this pro- 
blem but the efforts are sporadic and usually un- 
satisfactory). 

Proposal: Beginning non-tenured faculty mem- 
bers will be permitted to teach no more than one 
“New” course, that is, “new” to them which they 
have to work up from scratch, so to speak in their 


book within the period allowed to them. I am, for 
instance, acutely conscious of the degree to which 
my academic career rests on the almost wholly 
coincidental conjunction between the completion 
of my first book manuscript (it was not even pub- 
lished) and my review for tenure. 

Typically, we invite a prospective junior appoint- 
ment here (after “carefully canvassing the coun- 
try”) for several days of harried and superficial] con- 
versations and, hopefully, a paper. This is in itselfa 
very unpleasant ordeal both for the candidate and 
also, } trust, for most of those who are judging him. 
If he passes this indecently hasty scrutiny we invite 
him to be a colleague. 

When he comes we make his life miserable (us- 
ually or often) by loading him down with college 
and board responsibilities and (most exhausting of 
all) keeping him ina constant state of anxiety about 
his “scholarly work,” which is to say his “book,” 
counseling him, when we bother to pay any par- 
ticular attention to him at all, not to spend too 
much time in teaching and collegiate activity lest 
his scholarship (which is supposed to refresh his 
teaching) suffer. We thus pull him at least three 
ways and then after six or seven such laborious 
years we, in some instances, say, “Sorry, appre- 
ciate what you have done but you don’t measure 
up. We're afraid you're really intellectually medi- 
ocre. It was all a mistake — our asking you to join 
us and permitting you to hang around for the last 
six years.” 

You and I believe that we can make judgments 
about the intellectual and scholarly qualities (that 
is to say, in my opinion, also the human qualities) 
of any prospective colleague, senior or junior, 
probably in an hour (sometimes in ten minutes), 
certainly in a week, and positively in a year. Why 
then do you appear to defend a system which, by 
the logic above described, makes and perpetuates 
seven-year long mistakes? 

The University is either not really serious about 
intellectual distinction, not confident that it is cap- 
able of judging it (aside from the publication of, for 
the most part, so-so books), or guilty of callously 
exploiting junior faculty (or perhaps all three). 


As for whether the ship is sinking or not, I 
wouldnt presume to say. It is certainly in heavy 
seas and taking water at an alarming rate. The stu- 
dents tell me they are bored and my colleagues tell 
me they are exhausted. What I am sure of, in any 
event, is that we won't save the ship by throwing an 
occasional colleague overboard. Will we? 

Yours in the bilge, 
Page Smith 


GUES 


first year of teaching. And shall, in any event, teach 
no more than three courses in the first year. The 
same rule will apply in the second and third year, 
the exception being that in the third year, they shall 
teach four and in the fourth year five. In any subse- 
quent year, prior to appraisal for tenure, the fac- 
ulty member may request and must be granted, a 
three-course “load” for the year. 

Any junior faculty member employed out of a 
graduate program shall have tenure for ten years. 
After ten years no faculty member shail have ten- 
ure, Tenure shall thus be solely for the purpose of 
protecting junior faculty members in order to al- 
low them the fullest opportunity to develop their 
teaching and scholarly abilities free of anxieties 
about job-security. It would also allow that faculty 
member to promulgate any political or social here- 
sies without constraint or relatively without con- 
straint (ten years is a long time). 

I have tried, for almost twenty years, to under- 
stand why I or any other senior faculty member 
should have tenure and | cannot. It simply makes 
no sense to me, But I can understand why junior 
faculty should have tenure and I am prepared to ar- 
gue this point extensively. 

I would further propose that since a “five-course 
(or less) load” seems sacred to my colleagues, ev- 
eryone (except junior people in the early years of 
their careers) be required to teach five courses (or 
the equivalent in terms of man-hours of prepara- 
tion, class-room time, etc., to be scientifically de- 
termined) for a base pay in each rank and then, fol- 
lowing up Professor McKeeman’s suggestion in a 
different form, a thousand dollars for each addi- 
tional course taught in any one year. We would 
thus establish a nice balance between the incen- 
tives to teach and the incentives to research. I be- 
lieve in research but i believe that we should all be 
willing to make monetary sacrifices to do it. 

i ' Page Smith 


Dear Colleagues: June 19, 1973 

On Friday last I wrote to the Chancellor noti- 
fying him that I would retire from the University 
at the end of this coming year. I think it appro- 
priate to state to you the reasons for this de- 
cision. Perhaps the best way to do that is to 
“quote relevant portions from my letter to the 
Chancellor. 


This is not a hastily (or easily) arrived at de- 
cision, The University of California has occupied 
— on the whole very happily — virtually all of 
my academic life. Santa Cruz has, of course, a 
special place in that life. The opportunity to 
come here and join you in helping to start 
Cowell has certainly been the most interesting 
and rewarding experience of my career. I will al- 
ways be grateful to you for that opportunity, I 
leave the University and especially Cowell Col- 
lege with the deepest regret. 


You will recall that even before I came to 
Santa Cruz I had openly expressed my belief 
that the way the University of California (and 
other major universities) treat junior colleagues 
is cruel and inhuman. Several years ago I ex- 
pressed my views to my colleagues in a letter 
which you doubtless read at that time. 


The notion that a university is made “great” 
by squeezing books out of scholars and dismiss- 
ing those out of whom books have not been 
squeezed has always seemed to me to be pre- 
posterous. ł entertained for a time the hope that 
Santa Cruz might be different. Perhaps it has 
been but only a little and that, for the most part, 
grudgingly and ungraciously. 


The issue has been brought to a head for me 
by the case of Paul Lee. I feel that an institution 
that has no place for Paul Lee has no place for 
me because Paul Lee has come to represent a 
number of those things which seem to me es- 
sential to the life of this campus. 


It thus seems clear to me that it is time to with- 
draw from an institution which practices a kind 
of fratricide that I can no longer be implicated 
in, even passively. 


I should also make clear beyond any question 
that this decision is irrevocable. Indeed the out- 
‘come has always appeared to me to be likely 
from the beginning of my effort to save Paul 


Lee’s career here . . . though I admit | have at 
times believed that it was an eventuality I would 
not Zave to face. . . 

Page Smith 


apie 


UC’s Affirmative Action 


Two years after a complaint was filed 
with the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare charging sex discrimina- 
tion at UC Berkeley, President Hitch on 
January 5, 1973 issued statewide guide- 
lines for a University Affirmative Action 
Program. The Hitch directive calls for each 
campus and laboratory to develop an 
affirmative action program for July 1, 1973 
implementation. 

Concurrently UC Berkeley has devel- 
oped a campus affirmative action plan in 
response to a HEW report finding exten- 
sive discriminatory practices at Berkeley. 

Both affirmative action plans have run 
into sharp attack from the American 
Federation of Teachers and the League of 
Academic Women at Berkeley, They called 
the University efforts “tokenism” and 
“an insult to women andminoritieswho are 
demanding an end to all discriminatory 
practices.” 

A Cover for Discrimination 

The key guideline in the Hitch Directive 
states: 

Selections for appointment from among 
applicants who meet the requirements of 
each position shall assure continuation of 
University standards of excellence. No 
applicant may be denied employment, nor 
shall any applicant be selected for employ- 
ment in preference to a more qualified 
applicant, on the basis of ethnic back- 
ground or sex. 

Ata press conference on January 15, Dr. 
Angela Little, a Berkeley lecturer, criti- 
cized the Hitch directive as vague on 


The AFT filed a suit in Alameda 
County Superior Court to compel the 
University of California to arbitrate 
the dispute over inequity pay for li- 
brarians. 

The suit which will be heard on 
January 30 charges that UC deliber- 
ately violated the June 22, 1972 agree- 
ment at UC Berkeley which provides 
for arbitration of any dispute over the 
amount of inequity pay librarians 
should receive on July 1, 1972 

Under the agreement which ended a 
long work stoppage at Berkeley, li- 
brarians were to receive up to 12 per 
cent over the general academic salary 
increase. Librarians, pointing out that 


Continued from Page | 

| campuses.” Hoehn pointed out that: 

| -® Like the Sacramento budget-cutters, 
| Hitch’s Task Force constructed a straw 
man by asserting that’ at present each 
“campus seeks to duplicate the UCLA and 
UCB Libraries. The truth is, Hoehn said, 
| that the smaller campus libraries have in 
| the past geared their collection develop- 
ment to instructional programs on their 
campuses. 

è Itis placing the cart before the horse to 
discuss campus library development 
. Without consideration of the specific 
| academic plans for a campus. The Task 
| Force acknowledges this is not “logical 
good sense” but nonetheless goes ahead to 
| Produce a report which ends up rubber 
| Stamping the State Finance Department 
| Report. If the Hitch administration is 
| Opposed to the Reagan plan for the 
| libraries, then why did it require the Task 
Force to make a report based on assumpt- 
ions which could only lead to accepting the. 
| Reagan plan. 

è Like the Sacramento budget-cutters, 
the Task Force is calling for concentrating 
| Tesearch collections at UCB and UCLA, 
though those libraries are pesently over- 
utilized. The Berkeley facility has been 
neglected for years, even when funds were 
| Not so tight, with substantial portions of its 
collection in the Richmond Depository. 
-Expansion of space at UCB has been given 
low priority by Chancellor Bowker in favor 
-öf other construction programs such as a 

new gymnasium and additional dormi- 
tories for married students. 
A Political Decision 
® The Task force accepts a political deci- 


affirmative action and a cover behind 
which discriminatory practices may con- 
tinue. 

“As long as UC maintains that it will 
appoint or promote the ‘best’ person, there 
is no reason to believe existing practices 
will change,” Dr. Little stated, “Everyone 
knows that who is ‘best’ among a group of 
qualified persons is a matter of subjective 
Judgment. This is why firm guidelines are 
essential,” she added. 

The Berkeley plan has become a focus of 
controversey because it was developed and 
presented to HEW without the participa- 
tion of the individuals and organizations 
who filed the complaint two years ago. Nor 
was the division’s Committee on the Status 
of Women consulted by Chancellor 
Bowker. 

UC-HEW Collusion 

The AFT and the League of Academic 
Women statement charged that the Univer- 
sity and HEW are engaging “in deliberate 
and wilful collusion. . . in violation of the 
letter and spirit of Presidential Executive 
Order 11246” by conducting secret negotia- 
tions. 

“The reason for this exclusion is clear 
now. UCB must have reason to believe it 
can reach compliance with federal require- 
ments by producing a document espousing 
non-discrimination by platitudes rather 
than by committments to affirmative 
action. As we see it, the university made no 
effort to produce more than this toothless 
patchwork of old policies and platitudes 
because they believe that they would not be 


AFT Librarians Pay Suit 


they are lowest paid academic em- 
ployees, demanded the full 12 percent 
as a partial correction of historic pat- 
terns of sex discrimination. 

The AFT charged the University 
displayed a complete lack of good 
faith in the entire discussions begin- 
ning with a failure to submit a pay in- 
crease proposal before implementa- 
ting pay increases. 

According to Anne Lipow, vice- 
president of the Berkeley Federation 
of Librarians, “There are two main is- 
sues in our suit. First, is UC prepared 
to end discriminatory pay practices? 
Second, will UC act in good faith and 
live up to the agreements it signs?” 


Library Task Force Report 


sion — the denial to the University of Cali- 
fornia of adequate financial support for 
libraries — as an irreversible public policy 
determination for the next decade. 

® It is clear that in the case of libraries 
declining public support is not the result of 
a decline in the rate of growth of enroll- 
ment, for in 1970-71 no additional state 
funds were provided for books, and in 
1971-72 the state imposed a 34,000-volume 
reduction in planned acquisitions. 


Hoehn pointed out that the Nixon 
Administration: has: recently announced 
that most, if not all, of the $96 million cur- 
rently being spent by the Federal govern- 
ment on libraries will be cut from the 1973- 
74 Federal budget. 


“Clearly, the enemies of public educa- 
tion believe,” Hoehn charged, “there are 
too many books in America, too many stu- 
dents in colleges and universities, too much 
research being produced, and they have 
decided to do something about it.” 

The AFT leader warned that if the 
University implements the State Depart- 
ment of Finance recommendation, it will 
cede to outside political forces the right to 
make major educational policy deter- 
minations. There is no reason, Hoehn 
added, to think that if the University agrees 
to library consolidation, that UCB and 
UCLA libraries will be adequately funded. 
It is certain, however, that such a con- 
solidation will have a crippling effect on 
many instructional programs on other 
campuses. “If the Library is the heart of the 
University,” Hoehn said, “first the audi- 
tors and now Hitch’s Task Force are 
striking at the juglar.” 


required to do any more than that.” 

The section of the Berkeley plan on aca- 
demic employees does not apply to 
minority men or librarians. The librarians 
are not covered because the report refers to 
the fact that a librarian affirmative action 
program was developed separately. 

Anne Lipow, who chaired the com- 
mittee which drew up the librarian pro- 
gram, noted that her committee’s program 
is a detailed program with specific goals 
and timetables. “If the library plan was in- 
cluded,” she stated, “in the overall campus 
program, the vagueness and lack of 
enforcement procedures in the rest of the 
document would be obvious.” 

Guidelines for Action 

The four basic requirements of a true 
affirmative action plan are hardly dealt 
with in the University’s plan, according to 
the statement. These are: 

1. Enforcement of non-discrimination. 
(There is no provision for enforcement in 
the plan. There is no provision for rewards 
and penalties to motivate individuals and 


AFT Investigates Grade 
Surveillance at UCLA 


A grievance Committee has been formed 
by the AFT at UCLA to investigate the sur- 
veillance of grades taking place in various 
divisions of UCLA and the insertion of 
faculty’s grading practices into personnel 
files. 

According to available information, 
there are instances of- official grade 
analyses resulting in unfavorable adminis- 
trative appraisals, as well as instances of 
informal analyses of grades taking place at 
the departmental level. However, there are 
divided opinions within the . adminis- 
tration as to appropriateness of this proce- 
dure and authority under which it is under- 
taken. 

Lora Weinroth, president of Local 1990, 
reported that the AFT has been asked to 
take this matter up for several faculty mem- 


AFT-Senate Protests 
Block ‘Floating Bottom 


Continued from Page l 

AFT representatives met with Univer- 
sity officials on several campuses during 
November and December to discuss the 
new draft. In most instances, campus offi- 
cials openly acknowledged that funda- 
mental policy changes were being pro- 
posed. Concern was expressed about the 
impact of the floating bottom on the facul- 
ty and the University’s ability to attract 
young faculty. 

At the meeting in Berkeley, Provost 
George Maslach cooly repeated Angus 
Taylor's view that the draft merely codifies 
existing policy. To the question whether 
there is any change in the reasonable ex- 
pectation an assistant professor has under 
present policy that demonstration of merit 
will lead tenure Maslach repliedthat no de- 
partment chairman had the authority to 
make such a statement or give such an im- 
pression to any applicant. 

Maslach left AFT representatives with 
the view that he did not believe the ladder 
concept of appointment even existed, that 
is, there never was the basis for anyone to 
believe there was a reasonable expectation 
for promotion upon the demonstration of 
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departments to act affirmatively.) 

2. Goals for hiring specific numbers a. 
percentages of women and minorit 
within certain timetables. (These 
entirely absent for most categories 
employment and those that are given are 
weak that a few token appointments cou 
satisfy the requirements.) 


3. Provision for redress of discrimir 
tion practices against particular inc 
viduals. (There is no proposed change 
policy; procedures remain the same. T- 
existence of discrimination is still judg 
by the very same individuals who ha 
perpetrated or condoned the discrimin 
tion over the years.) 


4. Funds specifically allocated for t 
correction of injustices and for positi 
steps in affirmative action. (There ar 
funds earmarked for affirmative action 
no policies adopted which would 
money, e.g., funds to bring the salar 
female clerical workers to a par with th 
of comparable male-typed jobs.) 


bers who shortly expect to undergo 
sonnel review. 


Academic Freedom Issue 

“We are vigorously pressing this in 
tigation with the Committee on Acade: 
Freedom at UCLA and will not rest u 
proper standards of Academic Freed 
are established and enforced,” Profe: 
Weinroth stated. 


“At the same time,” Weinroth add 
“we want to state unequivocally that we 
not mean to abrogate any structures wh 
may now exist to protect students agai: 
unacademic punitive grading; in fact, th 
Structures probably need reinforcing. 


The UCLA local is seeking informat 
on grading practices at other t 
campuses. 


merit. 
UC Draft Unacceptable 
Professor Sally Sperling, chairperson 
the Academic Council reported to the N 
vember 29, 1972 meeting of the Asseml: 
of the Academic Senate of the deep facu 
concern over the new draft. ; 
“Vice President Taylor and F have 
ceived reports from almost every Di 
sional Budget and P & T Committee, an: 
have received literally dozens of telephe 
calls from Senate members about 52. 
“In my limited experience, the facu 
code of conduct is the only recent issue tl 
has generated as much concern ama 
Senate members. Our opinions and ad 
have been transmitted to the administ: 
tion, and now it is up to them to deci 
what to do next. We await that decisi: 
with more than passing interest . . . 
“The administration has to be as awi 
as we are that a mutually acceptable v: 
sion of 52 is essential if it is to serve as a 
ful guide for the increasingly difficult p 
sonnel decisions that we face in the y: 
ahead. And they know that the Se 
considers at least parts of the current dr 
to be far from acceptable.” 
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